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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 131.) 

At Swannington Samuel Bownas attended 
a meeting where was gathered “a fine body 
of Friends. Of this meeting he writes: “I 
had not sat long before I felt, as I thought, as 
good an authority to preach as ever, and 
stood up, not doubting an open, satisfactory 
meeting. But I had not stood above fifteen 
minutes, be’ore all was shut up, and it seemed 
as though both the sun and air were darkened, 
and I sat down under a great cloud.” 

Earnestly appealing to God, in secret, for 
help, he seemed to hear a voice saying, 
“Thou runs, and God has not sent thee; 
thou speaks, but God does not speak by thee ; 
therefore thou shalt not profit the people.” 
Now he felt himself under the power of dark- 
ness and death, and knew not what to do. 
Great temptations were presented. He thought 
he would turn away from Friends altogether, 
which, as he had some one to go with him as 
= from place to place, he saw would not 

easy. Then, to turn towards home, and so 
get rid of his guides, and make his way to 
some place where he was not known, sell his 
horse and get’ work at his trade. But he re- 
membered that he held a certificate from his 
Monthly Meeting, and its honor would be 
affected by his doing so. If he could only 
drown himself in some pond or river, as 
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though by accident, “it would cover all.” 
As these tumultuous thoughts passed through 
his mind, he felt wry — under the 
wer and spirit of Antichrist. in 
Seastily for help, he fell on his kneel ead 
prayed with such fervency that the audience 
was melted into tears. Such a time he never 
remembered to have had in prayer before. 
This left him very poor and low, but at the 
next meeting he had a comforting time, 
which set him “to rights again.” 

From Leicestershire he passed on through 
Warwick, and attended a meeting at Worces- 
ter. Here he was closely examined by “an 
ancient Friend,” who asked to see his certifi- 
cate, which he told him was at the place 
where he lodged. The ‘same inquiry was 
made at the close of the afternoon meeting, 
and much displeasure shown when Samuel 
replied that he had left it at his lodging. 
William Pardoe, with whom Samuel had 
stopped, came to his help, saying, “The 
young man has already shown us his best 
certificate in both meetings, but, nevertheless, 
come to my house in the evening, and thou 
shalt see it.” This he did, and was fully satis- 
fied, as he knew several whose names were 
attached. Several other Friends coming in 
they had “a baptizing season together, and 
parted in much love.” 

He continued his journey through the 
southern counties to Exeter and Bristol, stay- 
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ing around the latter place several weeks. 
While here he had a strong drawing to visit 
Wales, taking the Quarterly Meeting of 
Hereford, held annually at Amelly, in the 
way. Following out his wish, to his great joy 
he met his former companion, Isaac Alex- 
ander, at Amelly. 

The Yearly Meeting was held at Glan- 
needless, Wales, and thither they journeyed 
together. The meetings appointed for Samuel, 
in Wales, were seasons of much poverty of 
spirit. “A good old Friend, Philip Leonard,” 
was his companion, and helped him greatly. 
Very few of the Welsh people understood 
what was said, and it was necessary for 
Philip Leonard to act as interpreter. 

At the Yearly Meeting in Bristol, which 
followed soon after, Isaac Alexander was 
very zealous against unnecessary fashions and 
superfluities, so much so as to be thought to 
exceed proper bounds. ‘To this he added a 
prophecy of a great mortality which was to 
come upon the place, and warned the Yearly 
Meeting “for all to mind their ways, lest 
being taken unprepared, their loss would be 
irreparable.” This being done in such strong 
and positive terms, Friends were uneasy, fear- 
ing he was too much exalted. Some of the 
Elders took the matter in hand, and not 
being satisfied with Isaac’s statement, advised 
him to go home, which he did under great 
trouble and despondency. This coming to 
the ears of Samuel Bownas, it so affected him, 
and his sympathy for his friend was so great, 
that his own mind became affected with a 


like concern, to go to London Yearly Meet- | fi 


ing with a similar message, but when he 
reached that city he took the precaution to 
advise with “some of the faithful brethren” 
before he delivered it. These believing the 
concern to have had its origin in the sympathy 
which he felt tor Isaac, very tenderly advised 
him to keep it in his own breast, until he 
found how the Lord would order it, “ for,” 
said they, “if He is the author, there will be 
more of it, and if not it will die of course,” 
but if it grew upon him Samuel was to let 
any one of them know, and they would con- 
sider what steps to take in a matter of “so 
great consequence as going forth in a pro- 
phecy of that nature.” 

The fatherly kindness shown him on this 
occasion greatly affected him. One or another 
came to visit him every day. The concern 
wore off as they thought it would, and he was 
very easy at not having published it. 

From the Yearly Meeting in London, 
where he had “ many acceptable opportuni- 
ties,” he passed on to Leeds, and thence to 
York, to attend that Yearly Meeting. Here 
he says “I was hid as it were, and made very 
little appearance at the Meeting.” After the 
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Meeting he turned his face homeward again, 
visiting meetings by the way, and finding his 
ministry “ very acceptable.” As it increased 
upon him he was “very low and humble in 
mind,” knowing therein consisted his strength 
and safety from temptation.” 

But now his wardrobe was getting poor, 
and his purse empty, and he was in a strait 
what course to pursue. Meeting with a 
young man “just set up in his trade,” and 
wanting a helper, he obtained employment, 
and found it paid him much better than 
working in the harvest-field. Here he worked 
all summer, and in the fall started on another 
journey with Joseph Baines for companion, 
visiting some parts of York, and thence into 
Lincolnshire. Samuel writes, “ We did very 
well together, only I was afraid Friends took 
too much notice of me.” Joseph is repre- 
sented to have been a man of an innocent, 
loving spirit, with no great gift in expound- 
ing the Scriptures, his communications being 
mostly quotations therefrom, but very accept- 
able, especially to those not Friends. 

Fearing that Samuel would suffer loss from 
the attention he received, this dear friend 
would say, “ Sammy, thou hast need to take 
care thou dost not grow proud, Friends ad- 
mire thee so much;” “and, indeed,” adds 
Samuel, “the caution was very serviceable to 
me, which I saw and acknowledged.” 

But trouble in Joseph Baines’ family called 
him home and Samuel continued his journey 
alone, holding many meetings, in some parts 
fourteen in one week, and generally to satis- 
action. Some who were not Friends offered 
their houses for his meetings, many in places 
where a Friends’ meeting had never before 
been held. A great willingness to hear and 
receive the doctrines of Christ was manifested, 
and many were convinced, so that the teachers 
of the “ National way and Dissenters” were 
disturbed and threatened to come and dis- 
pute. Some did come, but never made any 
disturbance. 

While in Dorsetshire he heard of the ex- 
treme illness of an aged Friend who was not 
expected to live. It came into Samuel’s mind 
that the Friend would die, and he would be 
required to preach at the funeral with his 
Bible in his hand, but fearing it was ouly his 
imagination, he prudently kept it to himself. 

At this point of the narrative Samuel con- 
fesses to “an interest” which he felt in a 
young woman, who had “strong hold” upon 
his affections, but contemplating a voyage to 
America, he was in some doubt how to pros 
ceed. We will let him tell his own story, 
which in some particulars evinces a commend- 
able prudence. He writes, “I had acquainted 
her parents of my feelings, and had liberty 
from them to lay it before their daughter, 
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which I did, although at the same time it was 
upon me to visit America, before I entered 
into the state of wedlock, which I also gave 
her to understand, for I had reasoned in my 
own mind that it might be better to let it rest 
until my return, if I lived. Then it appeared 
that I might have offers there, which might 
be a snare, and a prior engagement, if once 
known, would command silence on that ac- 
count.” “So with this consideration” he 
continues, “I made my suit to her, she re- 
ceiving it with such modesty and sweetness as 
was very engaging and obliging to me.” An 
uncle of the young woman, upon whom “ she 
had some dependence” was not satisfied with 
the arrangement, until Samuel gave him a 
writing which left her at liberty to accept any 
offer she might have during his absence. The 
affianced objected to this as unreasonable, but 
her uncle had his own way. 
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nation than revelation,” though in the sequel 
it proved right. 

Suitable caution was extended that he 
should “take care” how he “too easily em- 
braced such things for truth, without due 
trial, that it is not displeasing to Heaven to t 
the spirits, from whence such things proceed.” 

This wholesome advice was doubtless of 
great service to Samuel, who was of an ardent 
temperament, with a lively imagination, and 
likely to be drawn into many snares, without 
the timely caution of those in authority to 
whose judgment he so willingly yielded. We 
must conclude that to a large degree the 
growth of Samuel Bownas in the ministry, 
and his preservation through all these long 
and adventurous journeys, were largely owing 
to the fatherly care and counsel of older 
Friends, and to his ready acquiescence in 
what they judged to be right and proper for 
him to do in the prosecution of his gospel 
labors. 















So they parted, and Samuel continued his 
journey, stopping at Bristol with a Friend 
named Brice Webb. Soon after Benjamin 
Coole came to invite him to attend the fune- 
ral of the Friend before mentioned, who had 
since died. The remembrance of the im- 
oo concerning the funeral made Samuel 

ownas unwilling to put himself to the test, 
but all the objections he could raise were set 
aside, and he consented to go. The gather- 
ing was very large and composed of many 
others than Friends. After a few words 
from another, Samuel arose and taking a 
Bible from his pocket, opened it, at which the 
people gave more attention than they had 
done before. His service was very acceptable, 
he showing by reference to various texts for 
rad of his doctrine, the high value that 

riends place upon the Scriptures, and urging 
_ those present to practice what they read, 
else it would be of little avail. 


There were several present who were minis- 
ters of other societies that wanted to have 
some conversation with him ; one in particu- 
lar, a Baptist, who wanted a private oppor- 
tunity, was invited to come to Richard Fry’s, 
where Samuel lodged, but Richard said “that 
was the last they would see of him, as he had 
said many unhandsome things against the 
Quakers, charging that they denied the 
Scriptures, and that their preachers never 
used the Bible, all of which had been dis- 
proved by Samuel appearing with the Bible 
in his hand, and quoting from it, in the pre- 
sence of many of his own congregation. It 
turned out as Richard Fry said, the Baptist 
did not make his appearance. 

When Samuel, on his return to Bristol, 
= some account of what he had done, 

riends were pleased with it, but would have 
feared, beforehand that it was more “ imagi- 


(To be continued.) 
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REFLECTION. 

Christianity is designed to evangelize the 
world. If allowed to perform its work, it 
subjects the will of man to the will of Him 
who holds the reins of government and knows 
exactly where to draw the line upon our self- 
ish desires that if indulged, lead away from 
the safe enclosure of His love, and with an 
unction from the Holy One, teaches all things 
that are needful to establish us in paths of 
virtue and peace. 

Here we see that the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness, when compared with the wis- 
dom that comes from God alone, by attention 
to which the soul is uplifted as into the third 
heaven, drinking from the stream of divine 
life, and in solemn stillness, intent on all that 
is opened in vision by an all-merciful Father. 

O how blessed are we in this nineteenth 
century, having the rich experience of the 
wise and good of all the generations that 
preceded us as a stimulus to press on towards 
the mark for the prize of our high calling. 

I seem to hear the sweet voice of an ever- 
living Redeemer, as I write these lines, say- 
ing, “Come unto me al) ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest; 
take my yoke npon you and learn of me, for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest to your souls.” 

Some start aside from the word yoke, but 
it means no more than a restraint from those 
things that mar our best interests if indulged 
in. As Christ is the true vine, let us abide 
in Him that we may have spiritual nourish- 
ment and become fruit-bearing branches, and 
thus glorify our Father in heaven. 

Saran Hont. 
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LETTER OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


“ I thought of you several times while Ange- 
lina* was addressing the Committee of the 
Legislature. { knew you would have en- 
joyed itso much. I think it was a spectacle 
of the greatest moral sublimity I ever wit- 
nessed. The house was full to overflowing. 
For a moment a sense of the immense respon- 
sibility resting on her seemed almost to over- 
whelm her. She trembled and grew pale. 
But this passed quickly, and she went on 
to speak gloriously, strong in utter forget- 
fulness of herself, and in her own earnest 
faith in every word she uttered. ‘ Whatsoever 
comes from the heart goes to the heart.’ I 
believe she made a very powerful impression 
on the audience. Boston, like other cities, is 
very far behind the country towns on this 
subject; so much so, that it is getting to be 
Boston versus Massachusetts, as the lawyers 
say. The Boston members of the Legislature 
tried hard to prevent her having a hearing 
on the second day. Among other things, 
they said that such a crowd were attracted by 
curiosity the galleries were in danger of being 
broken down ; though, in fact, they are con- 
structed with rémarkable strength. A mem- 
ber from Salem, perceiving their drift, wittily 
proposed that a committee be appointed to 
examine the foundations of the State House 
of Massachusetts, to see whether it will bear 
another !écture from Miss Grimké. 

“One sign that her influence is felt, is that 
the ‘sound part of the community ’ (as they 
consider themselves) seek to give vent to their 
vexation by calling her Devil-ina instead of 
Angel-ina, and Miss Grimalkin instead of 
Miss Grimké. Another sign is that we have 
succeeded in obtaining the Odeon, one of the 
largest and most central halls, for her to 
speak in; and it is the first time such a place 
has been obtained for anti-slavery in this city. 

“Angelina and Sarah have been spending 
the winter at the house of Mr. P—-, about 
five miles from here. The family were for- 
merly of the Society of Friends—are now, I 
believe, a little Swedenborgian, but more 
Quaker, and swinging loose from any regular 
society ; just as 1 and many hundred others 





* Angelina Grimké, a native of South Caro- 
lina, and a member of the Society of Friends, 
addressed a Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature on the subject of slavery, in the 
House of Representatives, February 21, 1838, 
and on two subsequent days. She and her 
sister Sarah left their home and came to the 
North to reside because of their abhorrence of 
slavery, and they were the first women to 
= in public against the system. Their tes- 

monies, given from personal knowledge and 
experience, produced a profound impression, 
and large audiences gathered to listen to them 
wherever they went. 
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are doing at the present day. I should like 
earnestly and truly to believe with some large 
sect, because religious sympathy is so delight- 
ful; but I now think that if I were to live my 
life over again, I should not outwardly join 
any society, there is such a tendency to spir- 
itual domination, such an interfering with in- 
dividual freedom. 

“Have you read a little pamphlet called 
‘George Fox and His First Disciples? 1 
was charmed with it. Don’t you remember I 
told you that I was sure that the thou and thee 
of Friends originated in a principle of Chris- 
tian equality? . This pamphlet confirms my 
conjecture. In the English language of 
George Fox’s time, and in most European 
languages now, thou was used only to famil- 
iars and equals. 

“ Kings say we, and nobles are addressed as 
you. The Germans carry this worshipful 

lurality to an absurd extent. ‘The Prince 
Se missed by his companions on a hunting 
excursion, one of the noblemen asked a peas- 
ant, ‘Hast thou seen the Prince pass this 
way?’ ‘No, my lord,’ replied the peasant ; 
“but their dog have passed.’ It was this 
distinction of language, addressed to superiors 
and to inferiors or equals, that the early 
Friends resisted. The custom had life in it 
then, for it was merely the outward expres- 
sion or form of a vital principle. What is it 
now? An inherited formality, of which few 
stop to inquire the meaning. Thus have all 
human forms the seed of death within them ; 
but luckily when the body becomes dead, the 
inward soul or principle seeks a new form 
and lives again. The Friends asa society 
may become extinct, but not in vain did they 
cast forth their great principles into everlast- 
ing time. No truth they uttered shall ever 
die, neither shall any truth that you orI may 
speak or express in our lives. Two centuries 
after William Penn brought indignation upon 
himself, by saying thou to the Duke of York, 
the French revolutionists, in order to show 
that they were friends of equality, wrote in 
their windows, ‘In this house we thou it.’ 
And this idea, dug up by the Friends from 
the ashes of early Christianity, has in fact 


given rise to the doctrine of “ spiritual broth- 


erhood,” echoed and re-echoed from Priestly 
to Channing.” 
March 20th, 1838. 


To E. CARPENTER. 





WILLIAM PENN was an inveterate enemy 
of tobacco. This was well known to friends and 
acquaintances, and whenever he was seen ap- 
proaching, the pipe was speedily put out of 
sight. Observing several of his smoking 
friends in the act of hiding their pipes on one 
occasion, he remarked: “Iam glad to see 
that you are ashamed of your practice.” 
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MANIFESTO. 


The (London) Friend of the present month 
contains a copy of a recently issued Mani- 
festo or Declaration by Keshub Chunder Sen, 
whose name will be familiar to many of our 
readers in connection with a remarkable re- 
ligious movement in Calcutta, recorded in our 
paper some years ago. 

The document, which is not dated, appeared 
in a recent issue of the Indu-Raksh (Ceylon 
Maratha journal), of Bombay. It breathes 
the Christian spirit, although the sect from 
whose leader it emanates may not assume the 
name.—Eps. 


Keshub Chunder Sen, a servant of God, 
called to be an apostle of the Church of the 
New Dispensation, which is in the holy city 
of Calcutta, the metropolis of Aryavarta. 


To all the great nations in the world and 
to the chief religious sects in the East and the 


West, 


To the followers of Moses, of Jesus, of 
Buddha, of Confucius, of Zoroaster, of Ma- 
homet, of Nanac, and to the various branches 
of the Hindu Church, 


To the saints and the sages, bishops and the 
elders, the ministers and the missionaries of 
all these religious bodies : 

Grace be uuto you and peace everlasting. 

Whereas sectarian discord and _ strife, 
schisms and enmities prevail in our Father’s 
family, causing much bitterness and unhap- 
piness, impurity and unrighteousness, and 
even war, carnage, and bloodshed. 

Whereas this setting of brother against 
brother and sister against sister in the name 
of religion has proved a fruitful source of 
evils and is itself a sin against God and man. 

It has pleased the Holy God to send into 
the world a message of peace and love, of 
harmony and reconciliation. 

This New Dispensation hath He in bound- 
Jess mercy vouchsafed to us in the East, and 
we have been commanded to bear witness 
unto it among the nations of the earth. 

Thus saith the Lord,—Sectarianism is an 
abomination unto Me and unbrotherliness [ 
will not tolerate. 

I desire love and unity, and my children 
shall be of one heart even as I am one. 

At sundry times have I spoken through my 
prophets, and, though many and various my 
dispensations, there is unity in them. 

But the followers of these my prophets 
have quarrelled and fought, and they hate 
and exclude each other. 

The unity of Heaven’s message have they 
denied, aud the science that biuds and har- 


en ene Se 


monizes them their eyes see not and their 
hearts ignore. 

Hear ye men, there is one music but many 
instruments, one body but many limbs, one 
spirit but diverse gifts, one blood yet many 
churches. 

Blessed are the peace-makers, who recon- 
cile differences and establish peace, goodwill 
and byotherhood in the name of the Father. 

These words hath the Lord our God spoken 
unto us, and His new gospel He hath revealed 
unto us, a gospel of exceeding joy. 

The Church Universal hath He already 
planted in this land, and therein are all 
prophets harmonized in beautiful synthesis. 

And these blessed tidings the loving Father 
hath charged me and my brother-apostles to 
declare unto all the nations of the world, 
that being of one blood they may also be of 
one faith and rejoice in one Lord. 

Thus shall all discord be over, saith the 
Lord, and peace shall reign on earth. 

Humble yourselves therefore I exhort you, 
brethren, to accept this new message of uni- 
versal love. 

Hate not, but love ye one another, and be 
one in spirit and in truth, even as the Father 
is one. 

All errors and impurities ye shall eschew, 
in whatever church or nation they may be 
found, but ye shall hate no scripture, no 
prophet, no church. 

Renounce all manner of superstition and 
error, infidelity and scepticism, vice and sen- 
suality, and be ye pure and perfect. 

Every saint, every prophet, and every 
ove shall ye honor and love as a man of 

od. 

Gather ye the wisdom of the east and the 
west, and accept and assimilate the examples 
of the saints of all ages. 

So that the most fervent devotion, the deep- 
est communion, the most self-denying ascetic- 
ism, the warmest philanthropy, the strictest 
justice and veracity and the highest purity of 
the best men in the world may be yours. 

Above all, love one another and merge all 
differences in universal brotherhood. 

Beloved brethren, accept our love and give 
us yours, and let the East and the West with 
one heart celebrate the jubilee of the New 
Dispensation. 

Let Assia, Europe, Africa and America 
with instruments praise the New Dispensation 
and sing the Fatherhood of God. and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 





“Love will lead to soft words and kind 
actions.” 


“Tr is of the very nature of controversy to 
find and aggravate disputes.” 
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OCEAN GROVE AND PROHIBITION. 


The “season” had ended, and one by one 
the large boarding houses were closing their 
doors on a lonely emptiness. The ninth 
month had nearly waned away, and many 
avenues presented barred windows all along 
their silent lines. Some invalids yet remained 
in their cottages, prolonging their stay through 
the mild sun and crisp airs of another month. 
We still met in the sweet afternoons and 
mellow twilights, thoughtful wanderers by the 
pulsing sea, that moaned its “sacred music” 
the same as when the multitude listened. 
Every day for three months I had left and 
returned to this quiet and healthful retreat. 
During these “ golden opportunities”? I had 
watched with interest the flow and ebb of the 
living tide of visitors. I had studied the 
charms and inspirations of the place with an 
instructive delight. Almost a Sabbath quiet 
reigned, as if the whole population were but 
one harmonious and co-operative household. 
I had neither witnessed nor heard of one 
breach of the peace. No evidence of dissipa- 
tion, angry word or rude behaviour, had 
marred the propriety of the streets day or 
night. And why did this crowded little city 
out-rank in so many virtues, its numerous 
elder sisters? Because it drank no intoxi- 
cants, because Prohibition is woven and 
grounded in its faith and practice. Whata 
happy and eloquent illustration is this young 
“Salem” by the sea, of what order, civility 
and rectitude will pervade a community 
where alcokol has no foothold. How it 
preaches peace and good will to men by its 
shining example. It is what a christian life 
is to the progress of religious truth. It is as 
“a city set on a hill.” 

We may walk its breezy avenues and 
realize how the wounds and sores of society 
would heal, were every community ruled like 
this. How wouid our burthens be lightened, 
how would comfort and joy clothe the habita- 
tions of all. Let us listen to this suggestive 
quotation from the N.Y. Evening Post : 

“A striking contrast, showing the effect on 
municipal expenditure of the sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors, is made by comparing the ex- 
penditure of two towns not far from equal in 
population—Vineland, in New Jersey, where 
the sale of liquors is actually as well as legally 
prohibited, and Yonkers, N.Y., which has 
145 licensed drinking places, and seventy 
shops where liquor is sold contrary to law. 
Vineland has about 12,000 inhabitants, and 
Yonkers less than 15,000. Yonkers spends 
on its police $37,000; and the police duties 
of Vineland are performed by one constable 
at the annual expense of $75. Yonkers has 
a police judge with a salary of $4,000, and a 
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clerk who is paid $800; Vineland has no 
police court and needs none. The paupers 
of Yonkers cost the town $12,000; Vineland 
has a corresponding expense of $400. Al- 
together, these articles of expense cost Yonk- 
ers $53,800; in Vineland $475. Making 
proportionate allowance for the difference in 
population, the government of Yonkers, so 
far as these expenses are concerned, costs 
more than ninety times as much as that of 
Vineland. 

“How can religious bodies look idly at these 
histories teaching by a terrible experience? 
How truly spoke the Bishop of Rochester to 
the undergraduates of Oxford, when he said, 
“Unless the Church sets herself to stem the 
tide of intemperance we might save ourselves 
the trouble of building churches, organizing 
missions, and sending out preachers, as there 
would be no moral soil on which to cast the 
seed of the gospel.” 

“ The Association that founded this place in 
the interest of religion and health, wisely 
exalted the essential virtue of sobriety. wy 
built on the confidence of the good and struc 
the.key of a divine success. Above all places 
should a refuge for health and rest by the 
ocean be free from all that maddens the 
blood and clouds the rational powers. Here 
in communion with the sublimest in nature, 
we need to command our noblest gifts and to 
muse unmolested, by scenes of depravity and 
and folly. To see man at his best and God 
in His works is the holiest charm of recrea- 
tive hours.” S. Swarn. 


TEACH TRUTHFULNESS. 


A few days before the adjournment of the 
late Congress there happened an angry col- 
loquy between two members who held oppo- 
site views concerning certain river and harbor 
appropriations. So wrathful were their ex- 
pressions and so menacing their attitude 
toward each other that either an encounter 
on the spot or a duel in the near future 
appeared imminent. Mutual explanations, 
however, followed, each party professed to be 
satisfied, and the humiliating spectacle of 
fisticuffs and a possible tragedy were averted. 

I was reminded, in that connection, of a 
passage in Amelia Opie’s Illustrations of 
Iying,in which, referring to scenes similar to 
the above, when some so-called noble Lord or 
honorable Commoner has been betrayed into 
severe personal comment on his antagonist, so 
that either an apology or a duel is deemed 
to be unavoidable, she remarks : 


“But as these assemblies are ealled Chris- 
tian, even the warriors prnens deem apolog 
& more proper proceeding than duel. Yet, 
how is apology to be made consistent with the 
dignity and dictates of worldly honor? And 
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how can the necessity of duel, that savage, 
heathenish disgrace to a civilized and Chris- 
tian land, be at once obviated? Oh! the 
method is easy enough ; it is as easy as lying,’ 
and lying is the remedy. A noble Lord or an 
honorable Member gets up and says that 
undoubtedly his noble or honorable friend 
used such and such words; but, no doubt, that 
by those words he did not mean what those 
words usually mean, but he meant so and so, 
Some one on the other side immediately rises 
on behalf of the offended, and says that if the 
offender will say that by so and so he did not 
mean so and so, the offended will be perfectly 
satisfied. On which the offender rises, declares 
that by black he did not mean black, but white; 
in short that black is white and white black; 
the offended says, Enough. I am satisfied! 
The honorable House is satisfied also that life 
is put out of peril, and what is called honor 
is satisfied by the sacrifice ONLY of Truth.” 


During the course of the still pending Star 
Route trial, the public has been treated to 
many disgraceful, wordy passages, not un- 
mixed with vengeful threatenings, on the 
part of counsel and witnesses, while the 
whole unsavory evidence goes to show how 
lightly esteemed by all concerned is that 
precious quality—Truth. “ Perverse disput- 
ings of men of corrupt minds and destitute 
of the truth” seems aptly to describe many 
of the unseemly utterances of these passion- 
ate disputants. 


I have stated above how, in excited parlia- 
mentary debate, honor (so designated) may 
be satisfied, and blood be not drawn through 
a craven surrender of truthfulness. More 
instructive and heroic is the animating 
example of those who “counted not their 
lives dear” in maintaining the truth. Of 
such —despite the incorrect and inapprecia- 
tive estimate of them by John Fiske in a 
late number of a popular monthly—were 
those Quakers who for love of God, of their 
fellows (even their persecutors), and the im- 
perishable truth, laid down their lives on 
Boston Common. When, to one of these, 
John Eadicott put the question—“ Are you 
the same Mary as that was here before?” 
—she, not deigning to accept the liberty of 
evasion which the Governor invited (there 
having been another of that name returned 
from old England), undauntedly and undis- 
guisedly made answer, “I am the same Mary 
Dyer that was here the last General Court.” 
And so she was led to prison, and quickly 
afterward to tne scaffold, where she could say 
—‘“I came to do the will of my Father, and 


in obedience to His will I stand even to 
death.” 


To place a high estimate upon, and in 
every way to encourage truth-speaking, is, 
we may all admit, among the foremost in 
importance of those essentials which a teacher 
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needs to insist upon. I was gratified, not 
long ago, in listening to an expression of 
views between the principal of a large school 
under the care of Friends and one of the 
managers respecting the character of the 
punishment which ought to be imposed upon 
pupils guilty of mutilating school property, 
to observe how great stress was laid by both 
upon the need of encouraging the habit of 
truthfulness. To provide any method of 
punishment, the endeavor to avoid which 
might tend to promote dissimulation, evasion, 
or downright falsehood, was felt to be enter- 
ing upon a course which might weaken, 
instead of strengthen, the moral sense of those 
offending. 

The writer of this has reason to remember 
an instance of a signal absence of this solici- 
tude for the truth on the part of the head- 
master of a public school where he was a 
pupil. Upon the occasion of my passing an 
examination for entrance into a school of 
higher grade, it was hinted that there would 
be no harm in “letting on” that I was a 
year older than was the state of the case. 
Indeed, my admittance was dependent upon 
my having arrived at that age; but refusing, 
after a successful examination, to acquiesce 
in the falsehood, I was obliged to spend 
another year in the lower school, much to the 
chagrin of the principal, and, it must be 
admitted, to my own disappointment. Viewed 
in the light of after years, it was, neverthe- 
less, a wearisome experience, which was 
probably overruled for good, and had the 
evént happened otherwise, I know not that I 
would have now been in the way to declare 
the exceeding excellence of Truta.—The 
Student. Josian W. LEEps. 





SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I have been interested in the account of 
Samuel Bownas, in Friends’ Intelligencer, and 
it seems natural for the query to arise, why 
are such faithful followers of the revealed 
will of God ever cast down in spirit, I 
believe there are seasons of weakuess in every 
earnest persons experience, when faith seems 
to be taken away, when our own strength is 
naught, and we can exclaim with David, 
“ What is man that thou art mindful of him 
and the son of man that thou visitest him?” 
This state may be compared to our seasons 
of physical jweakness, when we have been 
presuming upon our stock of strength and are 
compelled to pause and rest how we may see, 
if we are wise, that a violated physical law is 
demanding its penalty, and that we must act 
in harmony with the laws which the Creator 
has ordained for our well-beihg, if we would 
be the perfect natural man. 
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It has been said that we hold our treasure 
in earthen vessels, and the unreasonable use 
of the vessel may seem to dim the lustre of 
the treasure, or it may be that the spiritual 
forces are drawn upon too heavily and out of 
proportion to the exercise of the physical 
powers, a sort of spiritual intemperance, the 
condition that Samuel Bownas was in when 
he left off work and spent his whole time 
visiting meetings. 

The perfect life which walks with God 
cannot fail in strength or faith, but while this 
“life” is made manifest in the bodies of flesh, 
it is subject to limitations, and is modified by 
the medium through which it passes. As we 
come nearer to the state of oneness with the 
eternal truth we shall know that the portion 
of heavenly light which we contain is of God, 
and as it is suffered to shine, the mists of the 
natural life will be dissipated, and it will 
grow brighter and brighter to the “ perfect 
day ;” it was in the complete illumination of 
the glorious spiritual noonday that Jesus 
exclaimed “I and my Father are one.” 





- « « . There are some things I have 
always felt that Friends are delinquent in, 
and I feel it more now that I am isolated 
from them ; that they are not careful enough, 
generally speaking, to impress upon the minds 
of the young the importance of frequently 
reading the Sadsenees How many families 
are there who gather their children around 
them and read together every day, and talk 
about this beautiful religion of Jesus Christ, 
that would arouse them to the fact that thete 
is something to strive after more than the 
pleasures and things of this world? Going 
to meeting twice a week, and leaving their 
children at home to work, does not seem the 
way to keep up our Society. I do not wish 
to be severe, but I have felt this for a long 
time. I think this is one cause why other 
churches prosper anid outnumber ours, because 
concerned parents take their children con- 
stantly with them, have them to participate 
in the prayer meeting and worship, and when 
the parents are called away, the young are 
ready to take their places. 

O! I do feel more and more every day, 
this need of heavenly bread that will feed 
and nourish my soul through every trial and 
temptation, and will enable me to stand 
boldly forth before the world, and not be 
ashamed to confess Jesus Christ both by word 
and action; and I do try to impress this im- 
portant truth upon the minds of my children. 

Norsrna, I am sure, will ever regenerate 
society, purify religion, lift up this country of 
ours to the height of its noble opportunities, 
except greater simplicity and integrity of life, 


and more vigorous insistance upon principle 
as against policy. But intimidation and 
anathema will not bring these about. The 
revolution must be worked by examples of 
honor, generosity, self-sacrifice, in countless 
individuals. It is not language but 
lives, that can revive pure and sane religion, 
or honesty in government or health in society. 
What we need is not so much prayer as per- 
sons, in the largest, soundest, holiest sense of 
that word—persons through whom shall be 
conveyed the clear, strong tones of truth, di- 
vine and human.— Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
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WE Finp that the article “John Wyclif,” 
in last week’s paper, was not credited, as it 
should have been, to Unity. 





THE American Antiquarian, published in 
Chicago, Ill., for Fourth month, is before us, 
and appears full of interest, presenting as it 
does the latest researches and their results in 
the field of American archeology. 

Tuis is the least explored of any equally 
rich department and we are glad so carefully 
edited a journal is engaged in recording the 
advance of scientific research in this direc- 
tion. 

There may be found enough in the relics 
of vanished races in America to give us, after 
a time, a connected history of the now mys- 
terious past in America, even as light has 
been thrown on that of ancient Egypt. 





IMPROVEMENTS AT Farr Hitu.—We are 
informed by the committee having charge of 
the work that the new meeting house is about 
ready for furnishing, and that it is their 
desire to make the interior neat and com- 
fortable, so that Friends who attend regularly, 
as well as those who may occasionally find it 
easy and pleasant to be there, may enjoy sit- 
ting within its walls. Several who have not 
contributed to the building of the house have 
expressed a willingness to assist in furnishing 
it, and in improving the graveyard and adja- 
cent ground. 

The season for doing this is now upon us, 
and whatever is intended to be done must be 
undertaken atonce. It hasbeen suggested that 
if each lot holder whose circumstances would 
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permit were to contribute toward the work, 
there would be no lack of means to accom- 
plish it in the most satisfactory manner. The 
Building Committee has been most gener- 
ously sustained so far. Every payment has 
been promptly met, and those who have the 
special care of raising funds feel confident 
that now their undertaking is so near comple- 
tion, they will not be left without the aid that 
is yet needed. But there is necessity for 
promptness in handing forth, that no delays 
may arise, and this appeal is sent forth as an 
incitement to any who intend to assist, to do 
it at once. 





Piaces or Diversion.—The indications 
in many branches of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting point to a growing concern in regard 


to the attendance of our members at places of 


amusement. Our query makes no distinction 
between what are generally considered harm- 
less recreations, and those that are of a 
hurtful tendency. In some other Yearly 
Meetings a line of separation has been drawn 
that in a measure relieves the Overseers, who 
must answer for the meeting. 

What may be indulged in as an amuse- 
ment or diversion, without harmful results to 
the individual, must to a great extent be 
decided by each one for him or herself. The 
spirit of our profession is, liberty of conscience 
and the right of private judgment, so that in 
a broader sense, perhaps, than in any other 
Protestant community, we accept the declara- 
tion—“ to his own master each must stand or 
fall.” 

It is because of this broad acknowledge- 
ment—which is fully in accord and justified 
by the example of Jesus and his immediate 
followers, that many in membership with us, 
consider our query in regard to the attending 
of places of diversion as wanting that dis- 
crimination which the social changes since it 
was adopted have in their judgment made 
necessary. 

Indeed, there seems but one way out of the 
difficulty, and that is for us to consider first, 
the influence that public amusements have 
upon those who conduct them for the pleasure 
of others; and second, what is the influence 
they exert upon those who witness them, and 









if, after a calm, deliberate and prayerful 
investigation, there is no evidence that either 
the one or the other will be harmed; we 
have still further to consider, What is the 
gain? To the parties providing the amuse- 
ment there is the means of procuring a liveli- 
hood which must be taken into the account. 
To those who pay the money for the privilege 
is there a similar equivalent? In common 
language, Does it pay? Do these things 
strengthen the best life? Do they encourage 
pure thought, honest speech and action, and 
candor with forbearance towards one an- 
other in the multitudes who frequent them? 
There are, in our present social condition, 
so many healthy, wholesome ways of making 
the drudgery of the world bearable, of lift- 
ing the mind out of its ruts and shackles, 
that one who has the courage to resist the 
allurements of the stage and the amphi- 
theatre can but wonder how intelligent 
Christian men and women find pleasure, 
recreation, or instruction in such things. 
Life—real life in our homes, in the homes 
of our friends, in the homes of our poor 


| neighbors, and in the want of homes of the 


shiftless and the unfortunate, offer daily 
opportunities for both tragedy and comedy, 
before which, if rightly considered, the most 
highly wrought scenic effect and costly 
appointments of. the stage are weak and 
maudlin. 


Let such as feel a liberty and claim to be 
benefitted by witnessing dramatic representa- 
tions see where it leads. Let them study its 
effect upon the nervous, excitable tempera- 
ments of our young people. Surely they will 
find the sweet, homely, quiet enjoyments 
of real existence are beyond compare the true 
sources of pleasure. 


“Tt is an ordinary, mistake,” writes Dy- 
mond, “to imagine that pleasure is great only 
when it is vivid or intemperate, as a child 
fancies it were more delightful to devour a 
pound of sugar at once, than to eat an ounce 
daily in his food. It is happily and kindly 
provided that the greatest sum of enjoyment 
is that which is quietly and constantly in- 
duced. No men understand the nature of 
pleasure so well, or possesses it so much, as 
those who find it within their own doors. If 
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it were not that moral education is so bad, | lived to grow up to manhood and settle in 

multitud ld seek eni nt and find it Sandy Spring, and was a very kind and useful 
: eaalpcnap~aigeesta di emma Friend in his neighborhood. Failing health 

here, who now fancy that they never partake poseenien him from stenting sens |e 

: lan several years previous is dea 

of pleasure except in scenes of diversion. the oman came, “Steward give up thy 

stewardship,”’ he appeared to be fully prepared 

MARRIED. for the happy change. 


BROWN — BIRDSALL.—On Fourth-day,| WEEDEN.—On Forth month 16th, 1883, 
Third month 21st, 1883, at Lincoln Va., under | jn Philadelphia, Mary Walton, wife of John 
the care of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of | 1. Weeden, formerly of Byberry, in her 38th 
Friends, David H. Brown and Rebecca Bird-| year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
sall; both members of the said Meeting. Philadelphia. 









































CORRESPONDENCE OF EMERSON AND CAR- 
LYLE. 


DIED. 


BICKHAM.—On First-day afternoon, 
Fourth mo. 8th, 1883, in Philadelphia, Eliza- 
beth Hopper Bickham, in her 89th year; a 
meniber of Spruce Street Monthly Meeting. 


BOND.—On Third month 27th, 1883, at the 
residence of her sister, Jane H. Tomlinson, in 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa., Rachel S. Bond, in 
the 61st year of her age. 

Although she was not a member of our So- 
ciety, the Friends at Newtown feel that in her 
death they have sustained a loss, particularly 
in their First-day school, in which she was 
interested, and took an active part when 
health permitted. 


DAVIS.—On Fourth month 7th, 1883, in 
Philadelphia, Sarah Ann, wife of David M. 
Davis, in her 75th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


HAVILAND.—On [Phird month 17th, 1883, 
Elizabeth 8S., wife of Solomon A. Haviland, in 
her 63d year; a member of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, Westchester co., N. Y. 

This beloved Friend was stricken with pa- 
ralysis at her residence on the 12th inst., and in 
a very short time was rendered helpless and 
speechless. She was a friend to all, and the 
destitute never went empty from her door. 
Her relatives and friends have lost one who 
was very dear to them. Her remains were 
taken to Purchase Meeting-house on the 2lst, 
where a large and solemn meeting was held, 
and testimonies borne to her worth and the 
eee that had been her support through 

e. 









This work which preserves to us the forty 
years affectionate friendship of these great men 
is now before us and should disappoint no one. 
It is full of interest, presenting as it does the 
inmost thoughts and the unguarded pleasant- 
ries of the two illustrious men during the 
riper years of their usefulness and fame. 

Some specimens of these letters have al- 
ready appeared in our columns, but we cannot 
forbear offering some other extracts touching 
upon different topics. The letters mostly 
treat of their literary work, for each found in 
the other an admiring disciple and most lov- 
ing critic, and in this interchange of their 
highest thoughts the value of their friendship 
is very manifest. 

It is sadly true that those who surpass others 
in talents and in attainments are, in a great 
measure, deprived of the companionship of 
their peers. But when we see two royally 
gifted souls meet in the arena of life, recog- 
nize each others high gifts and graces, and 
each rejoicingly do honor to the other, we feel 
how great an earthly blessedness is involved 
in such friendship. Carlyle in his life of 
Schiller thus speaks of the tender friendship 
existing between Goethe and Schiller during 
all the latter years of their lives: “ Cultiva- 
ting different kinds of excellence, they could 
joyfully admit each others merits. Connected 
by mutual services and by community of lit- 
erary interests, few unkindly feelings could 
have place between them. Fora man of high 
qualities, it is rare to find a meet companion, 
painful and injurious to want one. Solitude 
exasperates or deadens the heart, perverts or 
enervates the faculties; association with in- 
feriors (alone) leads to dogmatism in thought 
and self-will even in the affections.” 

Letter 101 of the collection introduces Mar- 
garet Fuller to Carlyle. Emerson writes: “I 
























PEN ROSE.—Suddenly, on Fourth mo. 14th, 
1883, Aaron Penrose, in his 74th year; for- 
merly of Quakertown, Pa. 


ROBBINS.—On Fourth mo. 4th, at Jericho, 
Long Island, N. Y., Stephen Robbins, aged 
61 years; a member of Jericho Monthly Meet- 
ing. ‘ 

SMITH.—On Fourth month 11th, 1883, in 
Wrightstown township, Bucks co., Pa., Wat- 
son Smith, in the 74th year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, and 
brother-in-law to Amos Jones, of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

This Friend had been confined to his bed 


for many years, on account of a fracture of his : 
ie, nen ‘which he never recovered. send this letter by Margaret Fuller, of whose 


approach I believe I wrote you some word. . 

STABLER.—On Second mo. 22d, 1883, at | She is full of all nobleness, and with the gen- 
Sandy Spring, Md., William H. Stabler, son : : deer 8g 

of the late William and Deborah Stabler, in erosity native to her mind and character, ap- 

the 8ist year of his age. pears to me an exotic in New England, a 

He was the youngest of five brothers, who | foreignerfrom some more sultry and expansive 
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climate. She is, I suppose, the earliest reader 
and admirer of Goethe in this country, and 
nobody here knows him so well. Her love, 
too, of whatever is good in French, and speci- 
ally in Italian genius, gives her the best title 
to travel. . ‘ ° ‘ eK 
Now, in the first place, I wish you to see 
Margaret when you are in specially good 
humor and have an hour of boundless leisure. 
And I entreat Jane Carlyle to abet and exalt 
and secure this satifaction to me. I need not, 
and yet perhaps I need say, that M. F. is the 
safest of all possible persons who ever took 
pen in hand. Prince Metternich’s closet is 
not closer or half so honorable. In the next 
place, I should be glad if you could easily 
show her the faces of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. She has a sort of right to them both, 
not only because she likes their poetry, but 
because she had made their merits widely 
known among our young people. And be it 
known to my friend Jane Carlyle, whom, if | 
cannot see, | delight to name, that her visitor 
is an immense favorite in the parlor as well 
as in the library of all good houses where she 
is known. And so I commend her to you.” 
This letter is dated “31 July, 1846.” 


Just six months later was written another 
from Emerson to Carlyle, acknowledging a 
response from Carlyle. It runs thus: “My 
Dear Carlyle. Your letter came with a bless- 
ing last week. I had already learned from 
Margaret Fuller, at Paris, that you had been 
very good and gentle to her; brilliant and 
prevailing, of course, but, I inferred, had ac- 
tually restrained the volleys and modulated 
the thunder, out of true courtesy and good- 
ness of nature, which was worthy of all praise 
in a spoiled conqueror at this time of day. 
Especially, too, she expressed a true recogni- 
tion and love of Jane Carlyle, and thus her 
visit proved a solid satisfaction ; to me, also, 
who think that few people have so well earned 
their pleasures as she.” 


Later he adds: “ Long before this time you 
ought to have received from John Chapman 
a copy of Emerson’s Poems, so-called, which 
he was directed to send you. Poor man, you 
need not open them. I knowall you can say. 
I printed them, not because I was decieved 
into a belief that they were poems, but be- 
cause of the softness or hardness of heart of 
many friends here who. made it a point to 
have them circulated.” 


In regard to the poems, Carlyle answers 
March 2, 1847, “I read your book all faith- 
fully at Bay House (our Hampshire quarters), 
where the obstinate people, with whom you 
are otherwise in prose, a first favorite—fool- 
ishly refused to let me read aloud ; foolishly, for I 
would have made it mostly all plain by com- 



















and is dated April 30, 1847. 
received a most cordial invitation from Car- 
lyle to visit England, and to make the philo- 
sopher’s house at Chelsea his home. 
replies : 
you how much pleasure your noble invitation 
in March gave me. 
going to England dances before me some- 
times. It would be, I then fancy, that stim- 








mentary, so I had to read for myself, and can 


say, in spite of my hard heartedness, I did 
gain, though under impediments, a real satis- 
faction and some tone of the Eternal Melo- 
dies sounding afar off, ever and anon in my 
ear! 
tory, from which you are welcome to draw 
inferences. A grand view of the universe, 
everywhere the sound (unhappily, far off, as 
it were) of a valient, genuine Human Soul = 
this, even under rhyme, is a satisfaction worth 
some struggling for. But indeed you are very 
perverse, and through this perplexed undia- 
phonous element, you do not fall on me like . 
radiant summer rainbows, like floods of sun- 
light, but with thin, piercing radinaces which 
affect me like the light of stars. 
wish you would become concrete, and write in 
prose the straightest way.” 


This is a fact, a truth in natural his- 


It isso. I 


Letter 105 is from Emerson to Carlyle, 
He had just. 


He 
“ Especially I ought to have told 
This pleasing dream of 


ulation which my capricious, languid, and 


languescent study needs. 


It is to be hoped that if one should cross. 
the sea, that the terror of your English cul- 


ture would scare the most desultory of Yankees 
into precision and fidelity, and perhaps I am 
not yet too old to be animated by what would 


have seemed to my youth a proud privilege. 


If you will fright me into labor and concen- 


tration, I shall win my game, for I can afford 
to pay any price to get my work well done. 
For the rest I hesitate, of course, to rush 
rudely on persons that have been so long in- 
visible angels to me. No reasonable man but. 
must hold these bounds in awe:—I—much 
more,—who am of a solitary habit, from my 
childhood until now. ; «i @& 
will let the English voyage hany as an after- 
noon rainbow in the east, and mind my apples. 
and pears for the present. You are to know 
that in these days I lay out a patch of orchard 
near my house, very much to the improve- 
ment, as all our household affirm, of our 
homestead. Though I have little skill in 
these things, and must borrow that of my 
neighbors, yet the works of the garden and 
orchard at this season are fascinating, and will 
eat up days and weeks, and a brave soldier 
should shun it like gambling, and take refuge 
in cities and hotels from these pernicious en- 
chantments. For the present ee in the 
new orchard.” 

On the 18th of May of the same year, Car- 
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lyle writes: “About a week ago there came 
your neighbor Hoar ; a solid, sensible man, 
effectual looking man, of whom I hope to see 
much more. So soon as possible I got him 
under way for Oxford, where I suppose he 
‘was last week; both Universities was too much 
fur the limits of his time, so he preferred Ox- 
ford, and now, this very day, I think, he was 
to set out fur the Continent, not to return till 
the beginning of July, when he promises 
to call here again. There was something 
really pleasant to me in this Mr. Hoar, and I 
had innumerable things to ask him of Con- 
~cord, concerning which topic we had hardly 
got a word said when our first interview had 
toend. I sincerely hope he will not fail to 
-keep his time in returning.” 

“You do very well, my Friend, to plant 
orchards, and fair fruit shall they grow (if it 
please Heaven), for your grandchildren to 
pluck; a beautiful occupation for the son of 
man, in all patriarchal and paternal times 
{which latter are patriarchal too)! But you 
are to understand withal that your coming 
here to lecture is taken as a settled point by 
all your friends here, and for myshare I do 
not reckon upon the smallest doubt about the 
essential fact of it, simply on some calculation 
and adjustment about the circumstantials. 
° ° Unquestionably, you would 
get an immense quantity of food for ideas, 
though perhaps not at all in the way you an- 
ticipate, in lookingabout among us; nay, if you 
even thought us stupid, there is something in 
the godlike indifference with which London will 
accept and sanction even that verdict,—some- 
thing highly instructive at least! And in 
‘short, for the truth must be told, London is 
a. your mother city too,—verily you 

ave about as much to do with it — 
as Thad! And you ought to come and look 
at it beyond doubt, and say to this land, Old 
mother, how are you getting on at’all? To 
which the mother will answer, Thankee, young 
on, and you ?—in a way useful to both par- 
ties! That is truth. 

“Adieu, dear Emerson; good be with you 
always.” 

On July 31, 1847, Emerson writes: “In 
my old age Iam coming-to see you. . . . 
I mean in good earnest to sail for Liverpool 
or for London about the first of October, and 
Iam disposing my astonished household—as- 
tonished at such a somerset of the sedentary 
master with that view. . . . . I pray 

ou to cherish your good nature, your mercy. 

t your wife cherish it—that 1 may see, I 
indolent, this incredible worker, whose toil 
has been long since my pride and wonder,— 
that I may see him benign and unexacting,— 
- shall not be at the crisis of some over-la- 

2” 








Carlyle replies (August 31). “As to your 
visit here with us, there is but one to be said 
and repeated: That a prophet’s chamber is 
ready for you in Chelsea, and a brotherly and 
sisterly welcome on whatever day at whatever 
hour you arrive. . . . . Come; and we 
shall see, we shall hear and speak! I do not 
know another man in all the world to whom 
I can speak with clear hope of getting ade- 
quate response from him. . . . And now 
dear Emerson, Adieu. Will you next tell us 
the when? O my friend come soon 
and let us meet under the sun.” ; ; 

Does not this joyous, confiding friendship 
between two exceptionally great men furnish 
a delightful chapter in literary annals? S. R. 


REPRESSION AND FAULT-FINDING. 


Life for some children is one perpetual 
“don't.” Our sympathies were recently en- 
listed for Freddie, a little fellow of five, who 
had been kept within doors during a long 
storm. His mother, a gentle woman, sat 
quietly sewing, as she chatted with a friend. 
“Don’t do that, Freddie,” she said, as the 
child’s whip handle beat a light tattoo on the 
carpet. The whip dropped. A block castle 
rose—and fell, with a crash. “ Don’t make 


.|a@ noise, Freddie.’ The boy turned to the 


window, the restless fingers making vague 
pictures on the damp pane. “ Don’t mark 
the window, Freddie,” interposed the mother ; 
and, “ Don’t go into the hall,” she added, as 
he opened the door to escape. The “don’ts” 
continued at brief intervals. At length the 
small man, seating himself with a pathetically 
resigned air, remained perfectly still for about 
a minute. Then, with a long-drawn sigh, he 
asked, ‘Mamma, is there anything that I 
can do?” 

Sometimes, “don’t” seems a mere mechan- 
ical utterance, unheeded by the child, unen- 
forced by the parent. “Don’t do that, my 
dear ;” and the little girl, tossing over the 
fine engravings on a triend’s table, pauses an 
instant. The mother goes on talking with 
her friend, the child resumes her occupation, 
and no notice is taken of it, except, after 
awhile, the prohibition is carelessly repeated, 
only to be ignored. A forgetful mother makes 
a forgetful child. Authority is weakened by 
reiterated commands. 

Too often the “don’ts” are undeservedly 
sharp and short. Activity is the normal 
state of every healthy child; and half the 
reproofs he receives are really because he has 
no sufficient vent for his overflowing vitality. 
Excessive restraints irritate, and continual 
watching worries a child. His training must 
be efficient; but it should not so pursue his 
minutest acts as to keep him in a constant 
fear and fret, or lead him to depend upon his 
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mother’s “don’t” as a guide. Broader in- 
struction is needed; and a wide distinction 
should be made between thoughtful care and 
harassing watchfulness. 

Let the children learn by experience in the 
loving atmosphere of home without fear of 
harsh criticism or fault-finding. Home is 
the place for experiment and failure as well 
as for success, for sympathy and encourage- 
ment quite as much as for discipline. Guide 
their unsteady feet, but sometimes let them 
go alone, even though they may fall. Then 
— up the little stumblers; but beware of 

laming them, or laughing at their childish 
mistakes. A thoughtless laugh may rankle 
in the heart of a sensitive child for mouths— 
may never be wholly forgotten. 

Parentsshould carefully distinguish between 
wilful disobedience and accidents, or faults 
resulting from activity, ignorance, and a 
natural desire for investigation. 

Little four-year-old Harry while playing 
in the yard one summer day was stung by a 
bee. A couple of months afterwards, notic- 
ing at breakfast the use of inustard by the 
family, he asked for some. 

“ You would not like it,” said his mother, 
never thinking that such a reason seldom 
satisfies a child. 

“Yes, I shall,” replied Harry; “James 
(an elder brother) likes it.” 

“Oh, no; you would not like it.” 


But the boy persisted that he should like 
it. So his mother, wisely or unwisely, put 
some mustard upon his plate, intending to 
let him try a little in the usual way. But 
as she turned to replace the mustard-pot in 
the castor Harry put the whole quantity into 
his mouth without a bit of anything else! 
Half frightened, the mother saw him bravel 
struggling to master the pungent mouthful. 
Firm as a rock he sat, winking desperately, 
as big tears gathered in his eyes, but never 
uttering a sound, and resolutely swallowing 
the whole of it. 


A few minutes afterwards the little fellow 
gravely propounded to the older brother the 
following question: .“ James, which had you 
rather do, eat all of that”—indicating the 
mustard-pot with his hand—‘or have a 
bumble-bee sting you in the eye?” 

In Harry’s mind mustard has ever since 
been associated with the sting of a bee; and 
mustard taught him some good lessons. 


If a child by permission or by accident 
makes any such experiment, sympathy in the 
result should not be withheld. He should 
not be blamed, or Jaughed at, but tenderly 
helped. Moreover, Harry’s bravery was 
worthy of commendation. A boy who can 
patiently bear the puin he brings upon him- 


SERINE 


self by his mistakes, shows at least one noble- 
and manly trait of character. 

There is no surer way to check confidential 
intercourse between parent and gchild, and to- 
retard the development of his best faculties,. 
than to create an atmosphere of blame about 
him. He will grow unhappy and discouraged, 
if not disobedient and reckless, Far better let. 
some childish wrong-doings pass unreproved 
than to make your boy feel that he never 
quite pleases you. Wise commendation will 
not foster vanity or self-consciousness. A 
loving word, an appreciative smile, any sym- 
pathetic recognition of real effort is generally - 
more helpful than many reproofs for failures. 
Check evil propensities by developing good 
ones, rather than by waging a fierce, direct 
war of extermination. The result of such 
training may not be so soon apparent, but in 
the end your child’s character will be broader- 
and stronger. Wait for the moral nature to 
grow—and be patient, as God is patient with 
his children.— Mary Mayne in Christian Union.. 


A Conrrast.—Carefully distinguished be- 
tween the feverish heat of animal fervour and 
the vital warmth of Christian feeling. Mere- 
youthful energy, operating upon a newly- 
awakened remorse for a thoughtless life, will 
carry the mind certain lengths; but if unac- 
companied with humility, repentance, and a- 
continual application for a betterstrength than 
thy own, this slight resource will soon fail. It. 
is not that principle which will encourage 
progress; it isnot that Divine support which 
will carry thee on to the end. The Christian 
race is not to be run at a heat; religion is a 
steady, progressive course; it gains strength 
by going, and eventually it gains speed also ;. 
progress quickens the pace ; for the nearer the- 
approach to the goal, the more ardent is the 
desire to reach it. And though in thy further 
advance, thou may imagine thyself not so 
near as thou didst on thy first setting out, this: 
is not really the case:—thou hast a lower 
opinion of thy state, because thou hast obtained 
higher views of the spirituality of the law of 
God, and a more humbling sense of thy own 
unworthiness. Even the almost Christian 
prophet seems not to have been previously so- 
deeply convinced of sin, as when overwhelmed 
by the glory of the Divine vision, he ex- 
claimed, Mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
of Hosts. 


Amonc the valuable papers in the British 
Medical Temperance Quarterly, is one upon 
“Alcoholic Drinks and Nursing,” by Dr. 
Harrison Branthwaite, F. R. C. S in which 
he says: “ I should be sorry to say that, as a 
result. of the use of intoxicating drinks by 
nursing mothers, ‘the whole infaut population 
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is to be regarded as more or less permanently 
drunk,’ but I have no hesitation in saying 
that the whole infant population, whose 
mothers partake of these drinks for the pur- 
pose of helping them to nurse, is more or less 
injured by the habit.” He affirms that to the 
ase of intoxicants by nursing mothers “ may 
be traced very much of the brain, stomach, 
and bowel irritation so common in infancy.” 
He thinks it an encouraging fact that the 
question is now asked of physicians by mothers 
much more frequently than formerly as to the 
“ necessity” for drinking ale or stout whilst 
nursing, and that ‘‘ medical men ought to be 
able to answer in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt upon the mind of the questioner, 
seeing that it is a matter of vital importance, 
not alone to the mother and infant, but in- 
volving the happiness and comfort of the 
husband and the home.” — Nat. Tem. Advocate. 


ee 


BY NIGHT AND BY DAY. 
BY MRS. S. M. WALSH, 


In the hush that falls at midnight, 
When the earth lies blind and dumb, 
When closed are labor’s eyelids, 
And stilled its daily hum ; 
‘When the stars above seem living, 
And the world beneath seems dead, 
With a brooding silence o’er it 
Like angel's wings outspread ; 
When the fevered pulse grows quiet, 
And the aching head knows rest, 
And the world lies softly cradled 
Upon God’s pitying breast ; 
‘Then, like a fretful infant 
That cries when the light is dim, 
With the darkness all about me, 
My soul cries out for Him, 
And I sometimes grope for a moment 
In the dim, dark land of Doubt, 
But my Beloved seeks me, 
And gently bears me out. 
And I know by my tranquil spirit 
I am lying on His breast, 
And He gives me in the darkness 
A sense of perfect rest! 


And when the jubilant morning 
Flings gilded banners out, 

And marches forth triumphant 
To the voice of them that shout; 

When the garments of rest and quiet 
Are folded and put away, 

And again I take the armor 
That befits the stirring day; 

And when morning’s dewy freshness 
Is dried in noontide heat, 

And I press the dusty highway 
With tired and lagging feet; 

I should surely faint and falter, 
But the clasp of a strong right hand, 

And the — of a guiding footstep 
In the hot and heavy sand, 

Are the tokens of His presence 
In daylight’s din and glare 

And I know by m freshened spirit 
That I am still His care. 


And through the long day’s bustle, 
Till all its tumult cease, 
He gives me every moment 
A sense of perfect peace. ; 
—Christian Union. 





“ CoNTROVERSIALIsTs seek for points of dis- 
agreement and not of uniformity.’ 


Ir was a noble example set by the Queen of 
Madagascar, when in a recent proclamation, 
forbidding her subjects either to sell or to 
drink intoxicating liquors, she said: “I can- 
not take a revenue from anything that will 
debase and degrade my people.” 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Jative Potatoes.— Native potatoe have 
been discovered in Arizona by Prof. Lemmon. 
They were found in a cleft of one of the 
highest peaks north of the Apache pass, 
under a tangle of prickly bushes and cacti. 
Eager to know if the Solanum found was 
bulb bearing, he carefully uprooted the little 
tuber, which proved to be an undoubted 
representative’ of the true potato family. 
According to the researches and reasonings 
of Humboldt, this was the location to look 
for the home of the species from which our 
first potatoes. sprang. In May last, Prof. 
Lemmon again set out in search of more 
specimens, choosing the Huachuca Moun- 
tains as his point for exploration. 

These mountains have two peaks over 
10,000 feet high, with sides furrowed into 
deep canons, those of the northeast bein 
filled with trees, among which are maple an 
ash. In July last he discovered the potato 
plants he was searching for on the southwest 
side of the range, hidden among the rich 
bottom soil of a dell in a high valley. A 
few plants of the white species were found in 
full bloom, and further on blue blossoms were 
found. The white flowered specimens formed 
tubers on shorter subterranean stems than the 
blue ones. The blue flowered potato plants 
sent off their runners from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
July 12, they were in full bloom. 

The blossoms were large, and the white 
flowered were of a creamy white color, with 
greenish midribs to its corolla lobes. The 
subterranean stems were not longer than 
those of our common potato. The blossoms 
of the blue flowered are smaller, bright pur- 
ple, with pale white midribs to the corolla, 
with fifteen to twenty flowers to a head. 
They are found at an altitude of about 8,000 
feet in Tanner’s canon, and some of the plants 
were 2 feet high. Later in the season they 
produced potato balls of unusual size, com- 
paratively speaking. 

These native species of potatoes, which 
may have been and very likely are the orig- 
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inal native stock from which all our potatoes 
now used have sprung, deserve a fair trial 
and careful propagation to develop them to 
the size now attained by our best potatoes. 
By the ist of September the blue flowered 
plants formed bluish colored potatoes, oblong, 
about 13 inches long by half as wide, and a 
third as thick, with from four to ten unmis- 
takable potatoes on each plant. The white 
flowed plants produced white potatoes, nearly 
round, from half an inch to 1 inch in diame- 
ter. These potatoes are unquestionably in- 
digenous. 

Still another variety was found near the 
summit of a peak 10,000 feet high, under the 
shade of fir, pine and poplar trees, growing in 
soil kept moist during the greater part of the 
year by melting snows. Its nodding balls of 
ripened seeds were surrounded by golden-rods 
and brilliant asters. Their tubers were tinted 
with purple, and seed balls were either soli- 
tary or in pairs. Prof. Lemmon brought 
back with him over three quarts of these 
small potatoes, comprising the different varie- 
ties, besides some seed balls. 

A hermit in these mountains, whom Prof. 
Lemmon interested in his discovery, has 
recently written him that in digging up the 
bed of an old pond he has secured a lot of 
these potatoes, perfectly white, as large as 
hen’s eggs, which on being cooked tasted well, 
and have all the appearance of very fine 
potatoes. Various cultivators have mani- 
fested the utmost interest in Prof. Lemmon’s 
discovery, and are making careful prepara- 
tions to cultivate the specimens he has for- 
warded them.—Pacific Rural Press. 





Antique Hammers.—At a late meeting of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of this 
city, H. T. Cresson made a few remarks upon 
a hammer of native copper found in the 
Bohemian mine, Michigan, by 8. F. Peck. 
It exhibited a distinct laminar surface and 
structure caused by hammering pieces of 
native copper together while in a cold state, 
in which our aborigines living in districts 
north of Mexico seemed to have acquired 
great proficiency. This is shown by the nume- 
rous wedges, chisels, hammers and other 
aeeneem found in the ancient mining pits 
of Keeweenaw Point, Lake Superior, and at 
Isle Royal, together with axes, spears and 
arrow points, ornaments, etc.; in Ohio and 
throughout those sections of our country 
which at one time were inhabited by the 
mound builders, a race of people whose 
remains indicate a state of advancement in 
the arts and manufactures superior to the 
savage nations who succeeded them. 

The speaker likewise called attention to 
the form of haft hole in this hammer, before 


mentioned to the Academy in their seance of 
February 6th, 1883, as peculiar to the 
hammers pertaining to the Neolithic and 
later periods of the Eastern continent. It is 
a very interesting fact that recent discoveries 
have shown upon various forms of copper 
implements, deposited in their burial places 
by the mound builders, markings similar to 
those left by moulds in the process of casting ; 
it may therefore be supposed that these people 
were acquainted with the art of smelting 
copper besides that of hammering it. Prof. 
Foster in his “Prehistoric Races of. the 
United States,” mentions the fact that in a 
collection made by Mr. Perkins, he saw 
copper implements of mound origin that bear 
well-defined traces of the mould. . . . “It is 
impossible,” he adds, “ to infer, after a care- 
ful examination of the specimens, that the 
ridges have been left in the process of ham- 
mering or oxidation. . . The more I exam- 
ine their arts and manufacturers the stronger 
becomes my conviction that they were some- 
thing more than a barbaric people.” Colonel 
Whittlesey, in “ Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge for 1863,” mentions that in all the 
pits examined by him traces -of fires were to 
be seen on the sides thereof, and fragments of 
charcoal and wood in the debris, indicating 
the use of fire in assisting the action of wedges 
and in extracting the masses of copper. The 
melting point of copper is about 1398 degrees 
centigrade, which no doubt fused the small 
points of copper attached to the larger 
masses, which the quick perception of these 
aboriginal people noticed, and led them to 
utilize in casting. The artistic forms of 
copper implements, whether cast or hammered, 
cannot fail to impress the observer that a race 
of men existed in early times whose origin is 
enveloped in mystery, and whose skill rivals 
man of historic times, assisted by all the 
inventions of this mighty age of iron. 

Professor Lewis remarked that much the 
greater number of prehistoric copper ham- 
mers were evidently produced by hammering. 
He believed that archeologists had generally 
adopted the opinion that the mound-builders 
were not an extinct people, but were the 
ancestors of existing tribes. 








ITEMS. 


For nearly a week past the coining of the 
new or revised five-cent piece, bearing the 
word ‘‘cents,’’ has been under way at the 
Mint. 


THE poten of Postmaster General, made 
vacant by the'death of Timothy O. Howe, has 
been filled by the appointment of Judge Gres- 
ham, of Indiana. 


A YOUNG MAN died in Rome, Ga., a few 
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days ago, after an illness of forty-eight hours, ! of cheap coffee: ‘‘Red earth, flour, coffee- 


and his physician said his death was due to 
congestion of the lungs, caused by smoking 
cigarettes. 


ARBOR Days.—The Governor of Nebraska 
makes proclamation of a tree-planting day for 
the State on the 18th of this month. ‘There 
have been Governors’ proclamations about less 
important matters of State. 


PAPERS have been filed at Albany organiz- 
ing the Globe Telephone Company with a 
capital of $10,000,000 fur doing a telephone 
business throughout the United States. The 
company purpose “to use instruments that 
will overcome all the present obstacles and 
talk over the longest distances.”’ 


A HOSPITAL for Mussulman women, pre- 
sided over exclusively by Russian female doc- 
tors, has been established by General Tcher- 
naieff at Tashkend. ‘This it the first time that 
Russian women have been admitted to sepa- 
rate and independent medical practice. 


Our Consul General at Calcutta informs the 
State Department that there will be an Inter- 
national Exhibition in that city, beginning on 
the 4th of December next. r. Mattson, the 
Consul General has secured 1,000 feet of space 
for general articles of American manufacture 
and for machinery. 


FIvE steamers, each with a large number of 
engers, arrived at Victoria, British Colum- 
ia, during last week. The immigrants had 
no difficulty in finding employment. Two 
thousand Chinese will shortly arrive from 
Hong Kong. They were engaged to work on 
the railway before the contractors knew that 
white labor could be procured. 


THERE arrived in the Dominion of Canada 
during March 8,598 immigrants, and during 
the first three months of this year 20,646, 
against 20,191 during the first quarter of last 

ear. There remained in the Dominion dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year 11,690 immi- 
grants against 9,844 in the ‘irst quarter of 1882. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
to grant a request of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment for the cvinage of its silver money in the 
United States mints. The coinage will be 
done at San Francisco, and the dies probably 
made in the Philadelphia Mint. The Hawaii- 
an silver coins are of the denominations of one 
dollar, half a dollar, quarter of a dollar, and 
eighth of a dollar. 


THE RAT, says Professor Huxley, has no 

lace in a well-built city house. The mouse 
is harmless, but the presence of rats means a 
connection with the rat’s place, the sewer. 
Hence, when he knew that there were rats in 
the basement of his house, Mr. Huxley had 
the floor of the room taken up, and found an 
opening into the sewer where the builder had 
omitted to close up the opening to a side drain, 
designed, but abandoned before using. Dur- 
ing all the years that the house had been oc- 
cupied, this opening had been in unsuspected 
existence, and had given open passage to the 
emanations from the sewer. 


THE Director of the Paris Munici pal Labor- 
atory, in his report for February, gives the 
following list of substances found in a sample 


| grounds, caramel, tale, plumbago, vermicelli 
and semolina powder, bean-dust, ground peas 


and lupines, bread-crusts, acorns, grilled figs, 
beetroot, carrots, red ochre, sawdust brickdust, 
ashes, mahogany shavings, vegetable earth, 
sand.’?’ Some more expensive specimens dif- 
fered from this sample only in containing an 
admixture, greater or less, according to the 
price, of adulterated chicory. Of ninety-one 
samples of coffee analyzed in February, only 
thirteen were pure. 





NOTICES. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Teachers, whoare members of the Society of 
Friends, wishing to make engagements for 
summer schools, or for next scholastic year, are 
requested to communicate with the under- 
signed. ° E. M. LAMB, 
Clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
Committee on Education. 
The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee have 
——— a meeting to be held at Merion, on 
irst-day, Fourth month 22d, 1883, at 3 P. M. 
Take carsat Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 
Broad street, for Elm, at 1 P. M. 





FAIR HILL MEETING. 


First-day, Fourth month 22d, 1883, at A. 
Ogden’s, 1117 Lehigh avenue, at 3 P. M. 


The Bucks Co. First-day School Union will 
hold its regular semi-annual meeting at New- 
town, Fifth mo. Sth, 1883, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Members of other schools will be cordially 
welcomed at the meeting and its deliberations. 

HuaGu B. EASTBURN,, } Clerks 
CYNTHIA S. HOLCoMB, J : 

Circular Meeting at Whitemarsh, on First- 

day, Fourth mo. 29th, 1883, at 3 P. M. 

riends in city and along the line of North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, take cars at Third and 
Berks streets at 1.15 P. M. for Fort Washing- 
ton. Return 6.25 and 6.52 from Fort Wash- 
ington. 

Subscriptions to Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received since last report as follows: 


Joseph L. JOmeB..........00sscccccvccvvcccsesceccccoee $20 
I id easton nawepliok 5 
re Hitt, TTI 5 sons canensoninensvossenpncertecs 10 
JOhN Li. Hough..........ccccccsccccscccccccceceseseese 25 

EEE aieedd RIAL GALA inci cha chan shSbaiedbenbdbenineundbbens 100 
as ail eerie iace eiacakeciecnd saeavsekebabiaent> ee 10 
I Saino ninbeekincubessbiebeninbi 50 
Isaac Jeanes (additional )..............cesceesseeee 50 
Barton os i. dehiteeesenenemseente 50 
Nathaniel E. Jamney...........ccsseceeeecereeeees 10 
en saws cancuaseeeeeeee 10 
Samuel S. Bunting...........cssceeseeneeseeereee oe 15 
i cs eeaninails 5 
SET iis MINI, cansyonenencomnevenovnsnasqooveenens 5 
NI oss cacsnupenegsbsseaabr’ Jenekovene 50 
i EE MO... | scencndstnnnevssivecesensse 10 


SPENCER ROBERTS, 7rcasurer. 
421 N. Sixth sircet. 








